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Our Founder and Iowa’s Old Capitol. 


The State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, 
Office of the President, 
18 September, 1924. 


To the Mother General, 
Saint Clara Academy, 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 


My dear Mother General: 


I regret the delay in acknowledging 
receipt of the portrait of Father Maz- 
zuchelli. It came when I was absent 
from the city, and has been placed in 
the Old Capitol Building. 

I cannot tell you how much we, at 
the University, appreciate having this 
painting in the Old Capitol. It is a 
splendid piece of work, and I am sure 
will have the approval and hearty ap- 
preciation of all who see it. 

Please extend to the Dominican Sis- 
ters the sincere gratitude of the Un1- 
versity of Iowa for this gift. 

Trusting you will find an opportun- 
ity to visit the Old Capitol and the Uni- 
versity, | am 

Sincerely, 


(Stened) W. 5: JESSUP, 


President. 


Thus distinguished accomplishment 
has again won deserved recognition 
for our Sister-artist whose gifted brush 
has limned for our edification and de- 
light so many of the exquisite copies of 
world masterpieces treasured at Sin- 
sinawa and here at the College. 


This portrait of the revered founder 
of Saint Clara Convent and Academy 
and of the Sisters of the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Rosary is the one so 
long familiar to pupils and friends of 
Sinsinawa. The original, at present in 
Milan, Italy, in the keeping of a de- 
scendant of the Mazzuchelli family was 
painted at the request of Father Mazzu- 
chelli’s father as a treasured memorial 
of his youngest and best loved son, the 
Benjamin of a notable line. Samuel 
Charles Mazzuchelli sat for this por- 
trait in Rome, at the age of nineteen, 
when he was a novice-student in the 
historic old Convent of Santa Sabina 
on the Aventine; and, according to the 
Latin inscription on the reverse side 
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of the canvas of the original, “in the 
year of the Jubilee, 1825.” 


It is our cherished hope that in time 
this original, still remarkably well-pre- 
served, in spite of its hundred years, 
may find place in the Liberal Arts 
section of our College, the Father 
Mazzuchelli Memorial Hall. 


The occasion which prompted the 
gift of a copy of a portrait of Father 
Mazzuchelli to the University of Iowa 
on the part of Saint Clara Academy, 
and ultimately of the letter quoted at 
the beginning of this article was the 
completion of a partial restoration in 
October, 1923, at the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, of what is locally 
known as “Old Capitol.”” The design- 
ing of this classic architectual structure, 
bearing date of 1840, and without a 
peer in the Middle West for over half 
a century, at least, is attributed by tra- 
dition to the indefatigable missionary, 
Father Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli of 
the Order of Preachers. Though un- 
supported as yet by any documents of 
the time, the tradition of Father Maz- 
zuchelli’s splendid attainment has per- 
sisted uninterruptedly for more than 
three quarters of a century, and is now 
accepted without question. What elo- 
quent testimony it bears of the remark- 
able versatility and cooperative citizen- 
ship of the scholar and priest, who con- 
tributed so generously of his rare skill 
and Old World culture to the common- 
wealths then rising in the wildernesses 
of his adopted country! 


Father Mazzuchelli’s association 
with the history of Iowa dates from 
1835, when, as a pioneer missionary, he 
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entered, with characteristic energy into 
the religious and civic life of the strug- 
gling little village of Dubuque. Here, 
and subsequently, in several other set- 
tlements, notably Maquoketa, Daven- 
port, Bloomington, Bellevue, Iowa City, 
and Burlington, he built a church. The 
one in Burlington served as the meet- 
ing place for the early legislative as- 
semblies of the newly-formed territory 
of Iowa. Coincident with the transfer 
of the territorial seat of government 
from Burlington to Iowa City, Father 
Mazzuchelli, with his customary fore- 
sight, secured property destined for 
church and school purposes and entered 
wholeheartedly into the constructive in- 
terests of the enterprising little com- 
munity. His most memorable contri- 
bution was the design for the capitol 
building and also the plan of the streets 
which lead to and from it on all sides. 


This was in 1840. Two years later 
the Fifth General Assembly met within 
the capitol’s unfinished walls. In 1846 
Iowa was admitted to the Union, and 
the beautiful capitol took on added dig- 
nity as the first statehouse. Eleven 
years later the seat of government was 
transferred to Des Moines, and the 
splendid statehouse became the nucleus 
of the University of Iowa. 


Old Capitol, with its four score years 
of service, as seat of territorial assem- 
blies, first statehouse, the first and, for 
long, the only building of a newly- 
founded university, and subsequently, 
as administration hall, the center of a 
great educational plant, merits and re- 
ceives the reverent tribute of the thous- 
ands of men and women who year after 
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year view with admiration and aesthe- May Iowa continue to keep in grate- 

tic enrichment this “sovereign of Uni- ful remembrance the name of the de- 

versity buildings.” signer of her Old Capitol! 
Heavenward 


(Translated from “Durch” of Joseph Freiherr von FEichendorff.) 


An eagle sat on a rocky height, 
By storms led far to distant shore; 
He had lost his way in upward flight 
And found his rocky nest no more. 
Below he saw through dimming light 
The woods and land and sea at rest, 
But striving on in higher flight, 
In Heaven itself he sought his quest. 


ANNA LYNCH, ‘25. 


At Night 
(Translated from “Nachts” of Joseph Freiherr von Eichendorff.) 


In the forest’s mystic shadows, 
As on life’s edge, I stand; 

The lands like dimming meadows, 
The stream as a silver band. 


From afar only bells are ringing 
Within the woods and o’er; 

A doe, her head upflinging, 
Now falls asleep once more. 


The woods are waving the treetops, 
In dreams of the rocky strand; 

For the Lord goes over the hilltops 
And blesses the silent land. 


CAROLINE WEBER, ’25. 
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An Eminent Georgian Novelist 


F we survey the history of English 

literature and the lives of the men 
who have made it, and then glance at 
our present-day group of English 
novelists, known as the Georgians, we 
will see that they hold a strikingly ab- 
normal position when compared with 
their predecessors. They are all pro- 
fessionally engaged in writing novels 
and in reducing life to a system either 
of romance or realism. Most of them 
are young, but in their short productive 
careers: they have each put out ten or 
more volumes of ponderable size in 
which they have evolved new and sur- 
prising theories and problems of exist- 
ence. Among them are several of rare 
promise and actual achievement, as 
Compton Mackenzie, Gilbert Cannon, 
D. H. Lawrence, John Galsworthy, 
and Hugh Walpole. At an early age 
their productions were almost as much 
in solid word-for-word bulk as many 
of the great novedists whose works re- 
flect a philosophy of experience, pain- 
fully and slowly acquired through a 
long life of struggle and triumph. In 
our time we no longer witness the sad 
spectacle of the genius toiling along on 
a crust of bread and a pot of four ale 
in pursuit of the world’s recognition. 
Instead, we find this refreshing galaxy 
of young men bounding into fame or 
natoriety soon after they abandon the 
playground, certainly before they have 
finished their education. The great 
masters of English fiction, Scott, 
Dickens, Fielding, and Thackeray, we 
think of as careless, slovenly, often 


annoyingly prolix, too psychological, 
bothered as to where to begin and when 
to end; but once we go into the heart 
of them we are under their spell and 
at their mercy. The modern novelists 
are more strategic; in the mere craft of 
their trade, in their attempt to subord1- 
nate detail, in their precise phraselogy, 
in poise and balance of characteriza- 
tion, in their delicate sense of atmos- 
phere, they rival and surpass their 
masters. ‘They are literary artists, but 
they show neither a keen understand- 
ing nor offer a deep reading of human 
life; this is one reason why the world 
will always perhaps prefer a novel of 
Scott or Thackeray to one of Walpole 
or Mackenzie. 


Among the most promising of the 
Georgian group of novelists, many 
rank first Hugh Walpole, whose work 
has received much favorable criticism 
during the last decade. He was born 
in Auckland, New Zealand in 1884. At 
the time his father was a clergyman at 
St. Mary’s Pro-Cathedral in that city; 
in 1910 he was appointed Bishop of 
Edinburgh. Hugh Seymour Walpole 
was sent to England to be educated. As 
a child he is described as a sensitive, 
imaginative boy who cared little for 
reading, but loved to tell himself long 
romantic tales. At school he was the 
official dormitory story-teller. He be- 
gan his career as tutor, then turned to 
journalism. Four years he spent re- 
viewing other people’s novels, then be- 
gan his ambitions career as a writer. 
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His novels may roughly be divided 
into two classes: those which analyze 
the consciousness of the inner world, 
and those which are devoted to a de- 
scription of the outer world, beginning 
with London and ending with obscure 
Russia. All his works have a personal 
and a peculiar charm or magic in them. 
There is real pleasure to be had from 
his pages; his novels possess that 
beauty and glow which are essential to 
creative writing. His descriptions are 
at the same time realistic and romantic 
—Russian nights with frozen stars, 
rooms swimming strange in old mir- 
rors, golden ballrooms, London dusks, 
the pale quiver of spring; vernal frag- 
rance, and the high, sooty glass dome 
of a railway station. He has a remark- 
able delicacy of perception and a power 
to combine events in the sphere of real- 
ity with the dim forces lying back of 
conscious existence. None of his books 
have become antiquated; they are as 
fresh today as they were twelve years 
ago; the people in them, true in costume 
and speech to their various moments, 
are equally true to that which in man 
is changeless. The novels are at the 
same time provincial, as the best novels 
must be, and universal as any deep pen- 
etration of humanity invariably 1s. 
They are never merely cosmopolitan ; 
they are sincere and serious on the one 
hand, and light and entertaining on the 
other, with no compromise or descent 
from the most dignified of engage- 
ments. Many great creative writers, 
gifted with both pity and clarity of 
vision, have dealt in a mood of severity 
with life and have barred themselves 
from the multitude by their covenant 


of truth; but Mr. Walpole, possessing 
the marks of greatness, has the opti- 
mism which sees integrity as the con- 
queror of all terrors of life. So much 
of our good literature has served beauty 
merely by a detestation of ugliness; 
but again, Mr. Walpole adds to this, 
countless passages of lyrical beauty and 
poetical approval of loveliness. 
Taking up the first division that was 
made of his novels, namely those deal- 
ing with inner consciousness, we may 
consider first The Golden Scarecrow. 
The story itself presents difficulties be- 
cause of its conception and construc- 
tion. It treats of a theme which may 
be very clear in the creative mind, but 
which is so deep in implication, so 
veiled in mystery, and so elusive, that 
to put it in written form is in itself a 
real accomplishment. It is founded on 
the theory that children born into this 
faulty world retain for short periods 
memories of the serene existence from 
which they were banished when they 
took over human consciousness. ‘The 
remembrance is embodied in the ap- 
pearance, in dim rooms, in mists, in 
beauty, of a kindly protecting shape— 
Christ! The vision is all tenderness 
and wisdom flashing occasionally upon 
distress and ignorance. The danger in 
such a narrative is that it may fall into 
sentimentality as so many of its type 
have done. But The Golden Scare- 
crow is remarkably free from cheaply- 
borrowed pathos. It is sustained by 
beautiful phraseology, delicate ima- 
gery, and simple truth. For Mr. Wal- 
pole, the vision and the world he 
creates truly exist for the innocent. The 
story emphasizes the importance of the 
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impressions of childhood. From the 
instincts of the newly-born he follows 
the human mind opening to the spec- 
tacle of living. The process is secured 
by a succession of episodes or stories 
bound by a return at the end of the 
novel to the opening statement or mood. 
Throughout the book, he shows his re- 
sentment for the fatalities brought by 
chance or design on beings endowed 
with fine possibilities. 

The scene is principally March 
Square overshadowed with a tranquill- 
ity undisturbed by the din of London. 
To the atmosphere of peace are added 
the cries of children at their games, the 
garlands of children on the lawns, and, 
around the corner, the bells of St. Mat- 
thew’s. Each episode has for central 
figure a child of one of the houses of 
the Square, from the three-months-old 
Henry Fitzgeorge to young John Scar- 
lett, about to leave home for a public 
school. The variety of types of chil- 
dren and houses within the book is re- 
markable; there is the simple-minded 
son of Mrs. Slater, care-taker of a 
house; Nancy Ross, daughter of Mun- 
ty, of patted shrimp fame; Sarah Tre- 
fusis living in a little house with green 
doors with a widowed mother; An- 
gelina who always said “Wosy” when 
she meant Rose, which always infuri- 
ated her two neat aunts. It is the epi- 
sode of Angelina Baird which most 
frequently returns to one’s memory; 
for in the story of Angelina and the 
rag doll she adored above all others 
Mr. Walpole has used all his art and 
understanding of children. After the 
meagerness of heart, the petty manners, 
and destructive tempers portrayed in 
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it, it is doubtful if anyone could again 
endure the oppression of a child. 

As a whole, The Golden Scarecrow 
is amazingly coherent. From the open- 
ing scene when Hugh Seymour, a lone- 
ly imaginative boy, is mentally bullied 
by a stolid schoolmaster, to the last, 
where, as a man, he regains the voice 
of his Friend of before-birth, the book 
is a concise entirety. He embodies the 
reality he wishes to leave with us—a 
man with a golden helmet—in a scare- 
crow holding the light of the setting 
sun. 


The second book in the group of 
three called by Mr. Walpole The Rising 
City is The Green Mirror. ‘This series 
concerns itself with English society 
placed in London. Beyond the intro- 
duction of a few names made familiar 
in the Duchess Of Wrexe, the first of 
the series, the Green Mirror is a distinct 
novel. The story is of the Trenchard 
family, not aristocrats, but of the type 
which clings tenaciously to tradition 
and precedent. The dominant figure in 
the family is the mother. We see the 
group in the sombre drawing-room of 
Rundle Square — Mrs. ‘Trenchard, 
Henry, Aunt Aggie and Aunt Betty, 
grandfather Trenchard, and Katherine. 
The story tells of Katherine’s love for 
Philip Mark and how, in the end, it 
smashes the green mirror of her family. 
Philip Mark arrives from Russia, 
through a dense London fog, at the 
Trenchard’s during the celebration of 
Grandfather Trenchard’s bithday, the 
day, above all, inalterably fixed in their 
traditions. His coming starts a series 
of small irritations, growing complexi- 
ties, jealousy, that finally breaks the 
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family custom and tradition. Mr. Wal- 
pole erects a silent negative force in his 
story in the form of maternal jealousy 
in Katherine’s mother. Philip Mark’s 
past in Moscow is continually coming 
to the surface by the utmost diversity 
of means and places. In this book, 
more than in any other, Mr. Walpole 
displays his acute pictorial sense of at- 
mosphere. The translation of the ac- 
tion from place to place and from hour 
to hour is planned with utmost care. 
Some of his exquisite bits of descrip- 
tion can be found in this story—‘“In 
Dean’s Yard the snow, with blue even- 
ing shadows upon it, caught light from 
the sheets of stars that tossed and 
twinkled, stirred and were suddenly 
immovable. ‘The Christmas bells were 
ringing; all the lights of the Houses of 
the Yard gathered about her and pro- 
tected her. What stars there were! 
What beauty! What silence!’ Kather- 
ine about whom this crystal mood was 
created, is one of Walpole’s finest char- 
acters. She is a lovely girl, stronger 
even than her mother, a girl who bent 
being to her will, and who embodies in 
her character Mr. Walpole’s own cour- 
age. 

As Conrad was fascinated by the 
English Merchant Marine, and as 
Shelley and Browning were attracted 
by Italian settings, so Mr. Walpole was 
enchanted by the heart of Russia. 
‘Throughout his novels, there is a per- 
sistent turning to the dream forests and 
night-ridden cities of Russia, to the 
mingled simplicity and complexity of 
its men and women. Russia was a 
striking contrast to the England that 
he knew, and although his descriptions 


of London are steeped in beauty, he has 
been unable to find there any such crea- 
tive impulse as Petrograd held for him. 
The Russian character, too, with its 
freedom from the British defects that 
he so hated, offered him a broad means 
of expression. His invasion of Russia 
for his novels was of course brought 
by the war, and resulted in the publi- 
cation of his Dark Forest and The 
Secret City. The former is really a 
prelude to the latter; the narrator of 
one novel is the narrator of the other. 
The surprising quality of The Secret 
City is that while it is a tragedy, it is 
nowhere oppressive. The reason for 
this is that the novel is vividly inter- 
esting, not only because it is a remark- 
able description of the Russian Revo- 
lution, but because of the humanity and 
variety of its characters. The Revolu- 
tion as a fact, really fades, in Mr. Wal- 
pole’s treatment, before his keen 1m- 
agination. He uses it as atmosphere 
without allowing it to obscure his story. 
Vera and Nina, the fretted Marko- 
vitch, and Jerry Lawrence are more 
compelling than accidents of wars. In 
The Secret City, Petrograd itself con- 
trols the mood of the actions. Mr. Wal- 
pole has seen it in a unity far more per- 
fect than his grasp of London. He 
sees it somehow, an “iron city” mostly 
in the grip of winter, its biackness em- 
phasized by glittering snow, thinly 
pure skies, and crystal stars to which 
he is so individually sensitive. Although 
Petrograd strikes the keynote of the 
novel, the real concern is in the charac- 
ters. Lawrence, the Englishman, slow, 
fixed in honor and duty, “romantically 
pure,” and the Russian, worn by doubt, 
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always wavering between performance 
and idea, are remarkably contrasted 
and true types of their countries. Semy- 
onov, far from being an ordinary vil- 
lain, is seen from a hundred angles; 
vastly intricate, an unhappy soul, he 
still remains intelligent and consistent 
in the hands of Mr. Walpole. 


We have reférred before to Mr. 
Walpole’s special ability to portray 
child consciousness and life. The per- 
fection of this art 1s reached in Jeremy. 
The author remarks at the beginning 
of his story—‘Do happy middle-aged 
philosophers assure us that children 
are light-hearted and unfeeling ant- 
mals ?—Childhood’s tragedies are ter- 


rible tragedies because a child has no 


sense of time; a moment’s dismay is 
eternal; a careless word from an elder 
is a lasting judgment; an instant’s 
folly is a lifetime’s mistake.’ Wiaith 
his peculiar magic, Mr. Walpole paints 
the tenderness, gaiety, and elusiveness 
of childhood in the story of Jeremy 
and his two sisters, Helen and Mary 
Cole, who grow up at Polchester, a 
quiet English cathedral town. ‘There 
is Jampot, who is the nurse; Hamlet 
the stray dog; Uncle Samuel who is 
queer, but who secretly takes Jeremy 
to the circus; and Mr. and Mrs. Cole 
and Aunt Amy. The book can be en- 
joved by adult or child; for the adult 
it recreates the illusions of his own 
childhood, and for the child supplies a 
moving experience among real people 
and pleasant events. No child will fail 
to love the birthday in the Cole house- 
hold and the joyous departure for the 
sea. The author goes straight to the 
heart of the child for his inspiration, 
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and never goes beyond the limits of the 
child’s experience. 

Mr. Walpole probably reached the 
summit of his achievements when he 
produced The Cathedral. The scene 
is laid in Polchester, a cathedral town. 
Brandon is the greatest interest in the 
book. He is an admirable person, and 
a power in the Polchester cathedral 
world. The first cloud on his horizon 
is Ronder, a new canon, who first saw 
Brandon at the unfortunate moment 
when an elephant in a circus parade 
lifted his scarlet hat from his head in 
the midst of the Polchester crowd. It 
was the first time the dignity of Bran- 
don had been touched. Then clouds be- 
gan to appear within his family. His 
son Falk was sent down from Oxford, 
and subsequently ran away to marry a 
local publican’s daughter. There was 
his wife who hated him and eventually 
ran away with one of the city’s vicars. 
There was the drunken artist, Davray, 
who hated Brandon’s presumption. 


But most of all there was Ronder, 
possessed by intrigue, and, in an in- 
offensive way, slowly turning the tide 
of Brandon’s life. It began simply; 
Brandon had had everything his own 
way until Ronder came. ‘Then Ronder 
reverted his decision about the school 
roller,—a little thing, but ominous. 
Ronder was clever and subtle, but 
things went with him without exertion. 
Whisperings started about Brandon’s 
ménage, Falk, Annie Hogg, Mrs. Bran- 
don, and Morris. For some time Bran- 
don was happily ignorant of his posi- 
tion; then one morning his wife re- 
fused to go to early services. Slowly 
he began to realize that Ronder was 
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set on destroying him. Mrs. Brandon 
would have gone with Falk if he had 
sympathized with her, but he favored 
his father and concerned himself only 
with his own affairs. He consulted 
Ronder about marrying Annie, and 
following his advice, ran away with 
the girl. Brandon became the laughing 
stock of the town; his son, his wife, 
his influence, his dignity are lost to him, 
and finally he succumbs to the pressure, 
and dies. 

In this story, Walpole shows a re- 
markable ability to portray the growth 
of petty hatreds and their consequences. 
His descriptive passages are unique and 
poetical—“Green Lane in the evening 
light had a fairy air. The stumpy trees 
on either side with the bright new green 
of the spring seemed to be concealing 
lamps within their branches. So thick 
a glow suffused the air that it was as 
though strangely colored fruit, purple 
and orange and amethyst hung glitter- 
ing against the pale yellow sky, and the 
road running up the hill was like pale 
wax.” Such a passage sets the atmos- 
phere for the pomp and dignity of 
Brandon at the beginning of the novel; 


a striking contrast 1s found when Bran- 
don’s life is being overcast by dark 
shadows of despair—‘‘He went on in- 
to the wood now and found it again 
spotted with gold, although it was too 
late for primroses. It was all soft and 
dark with pillars of purple light that 
struck through the fretted blue, and the 
dark shadows of the leaves. All was 
hushed, and there was no living thing 
save the hesitating patter of some 
bird among the fir-cones.” 


As a whole, Hugh Walpole’s novels 
maintain an impressive unity of ex- 
pression; they hold possibility of in- 
finite development. This is most clear- 
ly shown in their superiority of the 
cheap materialism which has character- 
ized much optimistic fiction. There is 
happiness 1n Walpole’s pages, but it is 
not founded on the surface vulgarities 
of appetites. He almost magically 
weaves the seen with the unseen. The 
novel, of course, is the man; the emo- 
tions of The Secret City are the emo- 
tions of Mr. Walpole; it is merely a 
recording of the mind of its creator. 


CATHERINE CoLLopY, ’24. 
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Saint Stephen’s Day in Budapest 


State Normal School 
Milwaukee 


DEAR EAGLE: 


OU ask me to select some inter- 
esting episode from the richness 
of my summer’s experiences abroad 
and share it with you. I find it difficult 
to make a choice, for I treasure a num- 
ber of momentous occasions when a 
great personality made me feel incom- 
parably privileged, or when I was 
strangely stirred at finding myself in 
places which I had visited often in im- 
agination. I have finally decided that 
you would be most interested in the 
celebration of Saint Stephen’s Day in 
Budapest. You will pardon me, how- 
ever, if I linger a bit on my way to 
Budapest to suggest some of the rich- 
ness of other days. 

There were a number of excursions 
in England that I shall remember in 
detail because they made so personal 
and so intimate people and places with 
which we have been long familiar. But 
I shall not stop in England. I should 
like to tell you of the flying from Lon- 
don to Paris and perhaps sometime I 
will, for this bird’s eye view of the 
two countries showed with amazing 
clearness characteristic differences. I 
must say a word about the opening day 
of the Olympic games, when sportsmen 
from forty-six nations met in the great 
stadium at Colombe. I felt that I was 
seeing the whole world on parade. I 
cannot even suggest my emotions when 
the great American delegation, much 


the largest, swung past with easy 
strides and when each sportsman stand- 
ing in his place in the line headed by 
his banner raised his right hand and 
swore solemnly to enter into the events 
of the meet in a chivalrous spirit for 
the honor of his country and the glory 
of sport. Surely most of them kept 
the oath! I was there again on the 
day of the Marathon races to see many 
drop, some never to rise again. 

There are a dozen days that I think 
you would enjoy, delightful days in 
France. But one that somehow comes 
back to me more often than others is 
the evening in Avignon when I walked 
through the narrow streets and up the 
Pater staircase and standing at the foot 
of the Crucifixion group before Our 
Lady of the Cathedrals watched the 
moon rise serenely above the Palace of 
the Popes, the grimmest fortress in all 
France, and turning, looked over the 
tiled roofs and beyond the historic wall 
of the old, old city to the placid Rhone 
and the brooding hills. One is stirred 
by strange emotions at a time like this. 
Phantoms of the past hover close in the 
moonlight. There was the drive about 
the city wall after that, and a long hour 
when I stood at my window and 
dreamed with the dreaming city. 

I shall pass over all the golden days 
in the Italian cities, even Rome with its 
blessed privileges and Florence and 
Sorrento and Venice with their singu- 
lar beauty; and I shall pass Switzerland 
without even telling of my visit in Fri- 
bourg. I must, however, speak a word 
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of the day at Jungfraujoch, where at 
an altitude of 11,090 feet we found 
ourselves—when we emerged from the 
tunnel—above the mist, drizzle, and 
fog we had experienced in the morning 
at Interlaken and in a world of be- 
wildering brightness. Where we should 
have looked down into the valley and 
across to the Black Forest of Germany, 
we looked into a billowy sea of cumulus 
clouds, rimmed by a sky of intense 
blue. And I shall pass over Munich 
and Vienna and go down the Danube 
to Budapest. 

Our day in Budapest began, as so 
many days do, the night before. We 
had heard that the approach to Buda- 
pest at sunset is one of the most strik- 
ing in Europe and had hoped that we 
might reach there at the sunset hour. 
But we watched the darkness grow 
along the banks long before we reached 
the city. JI had read somewhere that 
August twenty was the Feast of Saint 
Stephen of Hungary,and I remembered 
rather vaguely that Saint Stephen had 
been a great king, that he brought the 
faith to Hungary,—that he was the 
saint Patrick of the Hungarians. I 
wondered, therefore, whether the mor- 
row might not be a great national and 
ecclesiastical holiday. Before we 
reached Budapest, we had reason to sur- 
mise that the conjecture was accurate. 
As soon as darkness fell, little boats 
anchored near river villages sent up 
rockets into the night—everywhere 
there was an atmosphere of gaity. 

The approach to Budapest that night 
was magical. As you doubtless know, 
Buda and Pest were distinct cities un- 
til 1872 and the inhabitants still speak 


of Buda and Pest. Buda is high; Pest 
is built on a plain. Long before we 
reached the city we saw the lights of 
Pest gleaming low along the left bank 
and the lights of Buda flickering like 
great fireflies among the dark roofs and 
trees in the climbing streets and gar- 
dens. _We saw from afar the lights, 
like chains of stars, on the five great 
bridges; and a street car on the Mar- 
gareten-Brucke, a bridge in the form 
of an obtuse angle pointing up stream, 
looked like a fairy transport high in the 
air. ‘The moon was full so that as we 
drew near we could distinguish the im- 
posing buildings fronting the river: on 
the right the white gleam of the Halasz 
Bastion and the spire of the Coronation 
Church, the Old Fortress and the Royal 
Palace; on the left the stately dignity 
of the Houses of Parliament. 


When we reached our Hotel the 
Dunapolota (The Palace on the Dan- 
ube) we were greeted by the bewitch- 
ing music of the gypsy orchestra, quite 
in keeping with the spirit of the night. 
I asked the concierge where the re- 
igious festival would be held the next 
day. I had expected that it might take 
place in the Basilica of Saint Stephen 
in Pest but was not surprised to learn 
that the greatest ceremony would be 
held in the Coronation Church, the eld 
royal church of Hungary. “But,” he 
added, “though the Mass does not be- 
gin until nine you could not get a place 
unless you were there at six-thirty. I 
have been here for four years and have 
never been in yet.” He told us of the 
precession of Saint Stephen which 
would bring the relics from the palace 
chapel to the Coronation Church, and 
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we decided to stay outside and see the 
procession. 

All Hungary, civil and religious, 
participated in the festival. When we 
crossed the river from Pest at eight 
o'clock, the Halasz Bastion was already 
thronged with people, thousands of 
them. We made our way to the Trin- 
ity Square, a large open space before 
and about the Coronation Church. We 
were early, but the time spent in wait- 
ing had no dull moment: we wondered 
whether the procession could be as 
colorful as the surging lines at the 
curbs and in the bastion. There were 
many well-dressed people, conserva- 
tive, quiet; but there were throngs of 
restless peasants, orderly but in con- 
stant motion, weaving an ever-chang- 
ing web of color. Many of the men 
and women were barefoot; all were 
clean and dressed in their best. There 
were women in heavily embroidered, 
tight-fitting bodices and exceedingly 
full skirts of heavy wool stuffs; there 
were some in bright calicos and silks. 
Every little girl and most of the women 
wore new highly colored aprons. 
Everyone, too, wore all the jewelry she 
possessed. 


Suddenly the officers in the streets 
busied themselves in getting the crowds 
well up on the curb, and then in the 
lull that followed, we heard the slow 
measured strain of the national an- 
them. Then with dignity and solemnity 
the procession passed into the square. 
First came a number of banners, which 
looked like the standards of societies 
in parish churches. ‘There must have 
been twenty of these, each followed by 
a delegation of from thirty to fifty. 
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Then lines of soldiers in khaki, lines 
that extended completely across the 
street, marched in a curious lock step 
that was not the goose step and yet was 
more like it then anything else I know. 
After these were Dominican Fathers 
in their black and white and then Fran- 
ciscans in their coarse brown serge. 
Following them were Knights of Saint 
Stephen in rich uniforms of white, 
white military capes and great caps 
like those worn by the Kossacks. They 
formed a large square in the center of 
which was a canopy, rich in gold. Un- 
der it was borne the reliquary con- 
taining the right arm and the sceptre 
of Saint Stephen (at least that is what 
a spectator told me.) After the Knights 
of Saint Stephen, came a colorful line 
of Monsignori in rich crimson cassocks 
and white surplices, and one ecclesiastic 
(he may have been a cardinal) in long 
purple cassock with a sweeping train. 
There were more Dominicans and 
Franciscans and a long line of Sisters 
of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul, 
their white and blue repeating the 
colors of the sky. There were other 
religious and finally more lines of sol- 
diers and at last a great group of peas- 
ants and other laity. The procession 
moved solemnly into the church, ex- 
cepting the soldiers and the laity, who 
filled the great square. 


The Feast of Saint Stephen is a holy- 
day of obligation in Hungary. I have 
already said that the Halasz Bastion 
forms a striking background for the 
church. At the right of the church, in 
the square, against this fine architect- 
ural background is a mounted statue of 
Saint Stephen with an imposing pedes- 
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tal At the foot of this:an altar had 
been erected. The great throngs of 
people in the bastion and in the square 
heard their Mass out of doors. I think 
there must have been a military Mass 
on the other side of the church in front 
of the Ministry of Finance. The sol- 
diers stood there at attention and I 
heard volleys from time to time. 


Through the courtesy of the city 
officials, we were offered places at the 
front windows in the city hall. We 
went there after the Mass out of doors 
to wait until the procession left the 
church. We watched it again on its 
way back to the palace chapel where the 
relics of Saint Stephen are exposed for 
the veneration of pilgrims during the 
octave. 

The ceremony over, food seemed to 
be the thought uppermost in most 
minds. Hundreds had brought their 
lunch: meat, bread, cheese, green pep- 
pers, melons. Each had a knife and 
cut off his chunk as he wanted it. For 
those who had brought no lunch there 
were venders in the streets with huge 
baskets like our clothes baskets, filled 
with pretzels and sponge cakes, sweet 
and dry, shaped like pretzels. Every- 
where they sat to take their lunch, on 
the curb, on the steps of the bastion, in 
fiemoladesat the wside Of sthe church. 
‘There was many a picturesque family 
group that one with an eye for color 
would wish for the power to paint. 
Soon we too felt the call of hunger and 
walked back through the castle gardens, 
down the stately staircases to the Dan- 
ube and back to the hotel. 

That afternoon we visited the Basi- 
lica of Saint Stephen, the buildings of 
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the Historical Exposition and the Cas- 
tle of Vajdahunyad. We drove for 
hours through the beautiful streets and 
city parks and then to the Margaret 
Island. Everywhere there were big 
gatherings of people in holiday mood 
and holiday attire. We spent the late 
hours of the afternoon among the ruins 
of Saint Margaret’s monastery on the 
inner part of the island and drove back 
to Pest just at sunset. When one looks 
from the middle of the Franz Josef 
bridge back on the bastion, the church, 
and the palace, and forward to the Par- 
liament and other majestic buildings 
all bathed in the mellow light of the 
setting sun—he understands why the 
critics call this one of the great sights 
of the world. 


I am afraid that I have described 
very inadequately this high feast of 
Hungary in the beautiful Hungarian 
capital. I recall what the concierge 
said to me that first night, “Oh, you 
will see how beautiful our Hungary 
is.’ I recall the fervor in his voice and 
the fine light in his face. I hope that 
many may have the privilege of being 
in Budapest on the twentieth of August 
and that they may stay longer—as we 
did—to go through the great buildings 
of this great city. I hope that they 
may go, too, to Prague and to the other 
fine old cities of which most of us know 
not half enough. They who go will be 
richer all the days of their lives. 


Sincerely yours, 


RutH Mary Fox, ’12. 
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The Nancy B. 


HE masculine nature frequently 

betrays a never-satisfied desire 
to tinker with engines. Woe to the 
man who has sufficient leisure to in- 
dulge his weakness, and woe to his 
family. 

I once knew a man who bought a 
motor boat. Now, when you hear the 
word motor boat, most likely you think 
of a trim craft of long slender lines, 
cutting gracefully and swiftly through 
the water. This particular motor 
boat was not of classic style. She 
could hardly have been called trim; her 
lines were by no means long and slen- 
der, and the most optimistic person 
would have seen that her progress was 
not to be called cutting gracefully 
through the water. 

In short, she was a tub. But she 
had one virtue,—she possessed an en- 
gine. Certain members of the man’s 
family expressed their scorn in no un- 
certain language, and his wife smiled 
patiently and remarked, “Perhaps, she 
will go.” 

She did go,—but not often. Making 
her go became the primary object of 
the man’s existence. He thought of 
nothing else throughout the long sum- 
mer. No longer could he be persuaded 
to fish or swim. He hurried feverishly 
through his meals to get back to his 
beloved Nancy 6. He moored her toa 
buoy a short distance from shore. The 
sun beat down, or the rain poured, and 
through it all, he tinkered with his en- 
gine. When darkness fell, reluctantly 
taking leave of his love, he rowed back 
dejectedly from the buoy. 


On the days when the Nancy B. 
seemed in an agreeable mood, the man 
would take his wife and some other 
hopeful person for a ride. Great was 
his joy, and exultant his spirit when he 
had a chance to show off the speed and 
trimness of his boat. But, alas, pride 
goeth before a fall, even in the matter 
of motor boats. The erratic Nancy B. 
would succumb to her temperament 
and with a few coughs and sputters to 
indicate her disgusted state of mind 
would stop dead in the middle of the 
lake. And it was only with the most 
exhausting ingenuity and with truly 
maternal patience that she could be in- 
duced to make the return trip. 


Great was the family’s relief when 
vacation was over and it was time to 
move back to town. The Nancy B. 
was housed carefully in the garage to 
await another blissful summer of tin- 
kering. But alas for that man’s hopes. 
Early in the spring, some careless cam- 
pers set fire to the garage, and word 
came that the Nancy B. was no more. 
The family were cruelly delighted. 


“Dad will have to be sensible for a 
while,” said they, innocently. 


But the very next week, he came 
home jubilant. “‘l’ve bought another 
car,’ he announced. 


The family gasped. “New or second- 
hand?” they shouted in chorus. 

“Why, second hand” he answered, 
happily, ‘and a darned good engine 
too.”’ 


MARIANA STEELE, ’26. 
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Two Recent American Novels. 


IDELY divergent ideals form 

the basis for two much-dis- 
cussed books of the year, So Big and 
The Midlander. 

Mr. Tarkington’s Midlander is the 
story of Dan Oliphant, a young man 
who lives and works out his destiny 
in a city of the Middle West. Huis 
ideal, his religion, his god, even, is 
Progress. He deifies the-new Era of 
Reconstruction and material power, 
making it a thing sublime. In spite of 
the disapproval, contempt, and unbe- 
lief of all his world, he attains his pur- 
pose of extending and controlling the 
growth of his native city. Although 
his efforts end in material failure, he 
achieves something: “He has at least 
been a branch of a growing tree, though 
we don’t know where it’s: growing to 
or why.” 

The other characters in the book 
serve chiefly as a background for the 
Midlander’s activities. Harlan Oli- 
phant, twin brother to Dan, is his exact 
opposite in ideals and personality. Al- 
though both brothers were educated at 
Yale, they live in widely separate 
spheres. Harlan’s tastes are intellect- 
ual, and he believes that Dan’s pro- 
jected enterprise is the enemy of Beauty 
and Culture. Although he recognizes 
finally that his brother has accom- 
plished something, MHarlan’s  disap- 
proval of Dan’s purpose lasts until the 
end. 

Mrs. Savage typifies the older gener- 
ation, distrustful of innovation, resent- 
ing the passing of the old order. A\I- 


trast to The Midlander. 


though Dan is her favorite grandson, 
characteristically she leaves her prop- 
erty to his brother rather than have it 
lost in this mad new venture. Martha, 
“that big girl next door,” seems ad- 
mirable, especially when compared with 
Lena, Dan’s shallow, selfish wife. 

The Midlander contains some of the 
elements which made The Magnificent 
Ambersons well known and liked. Mr. 
Tarkington’s style is always clear and 
direct. The story is interesting and 
well told. It is a readable book. But 
it is doubtful if it is the proto-type of 
the Great American Novel. The ideal 
of materialism which it stands for is 
not a sufficiently great theme for a 
representative American novel. 

In general, So Big is a marked con- 
The setting 
of the story is the Middle West, and it 
also includes the life-history of three 
generations, but in their essentials the 
two books are entirely different. 

Dirk DeJong, to whom the name of 
So Big is applied in childhood is not 
the hero of Edna Ferber’s novel So 
Big. His mother, Selina DeJong, is 
by far the most important and most in- 
teresting person in the book. From the 
very beginning Selina is a vital char- 
AGTEK: 

The story opens in her young girl- 
hood, when she lives with her father 
Simeon Peake, who, unknown to her, 
is a professional gambler. She attends 
Miss Fister’s School for Young Ladies, 
and there becomes intimate with Julie 
Hempel, daughter of a Clark Street 
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butcher who later becomes a wealthy 
packer. When Simeon Peake is killed 
in a gambling house, Selina is forced 
to teach in High Prairie, a Dutch settle- 
ment outside Chicago. Here she falls 
in love with and marries Pervus De- 
Jong, a slow, plodding, unimaginative, 
young man who toils on steadily as his 
forbears have done, supported by the 
principle that what was good enough 
for his father is good enough for him. 
Selina’s life follows the pattern of the 
lives of all the High Prairie house- 
wives. She cooks and scrubs and works 
in the fields, but always with a sense of 
coming adventure,of something strange 
and wonderful just around the corner. 
This is her heritage from Simeon 
Peake who has taught her to regard 
the whole thing as a grand adventure. 
When the realization comes that her 
father’s philosophy of life does not 
work out, Selina centers all her hopes 
in her son. His life will be a realiza- 
tion of all her dreams. But unfortu- 
nately, Dirk is like his father. He never 
learns to appreciate what real beauty 1s. 
After Pervus DeJong’s death, the man- 
agement of the farm is left to Selina. 
With the help of Julie Hempel’s father, 
she makes a success of it, and is able to 
provide Dirk with a suitable education, 
After studying architecture in the East, 
he makes it his profession, to leave it 
only because selling bonds is a more 
lucrative occupation. The story ends 
leaving Dirk a prosperous young man. 
Butatiiatas alibe este Onlvyee oon iaio 

The difference between Selina and 
her son is a sense of values. He has 
never understood what true achieve- 
ment Means. 
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There are two characters in the book 
whose lives are on a level with Selina’s. 
The first is Roelf Pool, son of the old 
Dutch truck gardener, Klaas Pool. He 
has had since childhood an intense love 
of beauty, and is the only one in all 
High Prairie who does not consider 
Selina peculiar when she declares that 
red and green cabbages are beautiful, 
“like chrysoprase and porphyry.” He 
is faithful to his art through poverty 
and ill-success, until at last he reaches 
fame and assured success as a great 
sculptor. The other character is Dallas 
O’Mara, a commercial artist. She it is 
who first makes Dirk realize his own 
inefficiency, 


So Big is more than a good story. 
Although there is no well-defined plot, 
it never loses interest for a second. It 
is a wonderful book, and some of the 
descriptions of people and places show 
real genius. One charge which may 
be made against it 1s its extreme provin- 
cialism. Miss Ferber weaves into the 
incidents the story of the development 
of Chicago from a prosperous town to 
a great and powerful city. -It is true 
that this narrows the appeal of the 
book, but it can not change the fact 
that Selina marks a significant change 
in the course of American literary ac- 
tivity. The real merit of the book lies 
in its portrayal of the things which are 
worth while. The ideals which it sets 
forth, the “‘places of great beauty and 
light” which Selina found, are a step 


toward the novel which will be a 
worthy representation of American 
thought. 
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Pirate to Penitent 


4] aa whole child population of the 
neighborhood gathered about the 
big oak tree were absorbed in a riotous- 
ly exciting game of poke tag. Sudden- 
ly they were interrupted by a call from 
down the block, “Jim-my, Janet” in 
tones that were not to be dented. 

“Heck,” exploded Jimmy. “We’ve 
got to go. Just when it’s getting good, 
too. All right,’ he shouted back. 
“Soon’s we finish this game.” 


‘“Come—this—minute.” The voice 
was stern and unyielding. The children 
recognized the command as imperative ; 
so they started leisurely homeward. 
They were met at the door by their 
slightly harrassed mother distracted by 
the attempt to collect her family and 
prepare herself and Mr. Bennet for an 
evening at club. 


Jimmy was quickly dispatched to 
his father with instructions to recite 
all of his lessons. Poor Jimmy! Poor 
father! Mr. Bennet looked longingly 
at his newspaper, stated that he would 
give his son a few minutes for final 
preparation, and promptly lost himself 
in happy contemplation of the sport 
world. 


Jimmy sighed and pulled out his 
books—spelling, geography, and arith- 
metic. ‘There was no choice; he was 
equally defective in all three. In despair 
he grasped the speller, rumpled the 
pages till he found the place, and mum- 
bled softly to himself, “Pirate, p-i- 
featee treasure, t-r-e-a-s-11-r-e,”’ Cone 
fident that his father’s eye would not 


wander for a few minutes, he depicted 
a handsome skull and the necessary 
cross bones at the top of the page. In 
his mind he pictured a vast treasure 
which he defended against the on- 
slaught of a swarthy crew. Huis yellow 
geography was the gold, the six books 
on the tahle.across the room became the 
crew. Extracting a rubber band from 
the jumbled array in his pocket, he tore 
a piece of paper into bits, and took aim 
at the crew. He was an adept at the 
art, and the papers sped straight and 
true. Much excited, he prepared the 
final shot. With dexterous aim he let 
fly, neatly disposing of the last con- 
testant for the gold. “Got you,” he 
cried triumphant. 

“Sh, what’s that ?” His father started 
up from his chair. 

“Pirate, treasure, spelling,’ an- 
nounced Jimmy as surprised as his 
father, 

“Oh. I see, We'll begin now, son.” 

“Gosh,” exclaimed Jimmy, “I’m not 
quite through.” 

“Never mind, We'll be—” 

“Dad,” interrupted Jimmy, “did you 
ever meet a read live pirate?” 


“A pirate? Why, no,” answered his 
father. 

“Not ever, in all your life,” persisted 
Jimmy, hoping to gain time. 

“Every day pirates, of course, but 
the kind that’s all rigged up and goes 
sailing around,” explained Mr. Bennet. 


“Don’t pirates have to be on ships?” 
Jimmy was astounded. 
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“Not that kind,’ answered Mr. Ben- 
net, impatiently. “Come now.” 


“Gee, then I could be one,”’ marvelled 
Jimmy. 

“Jimmy.” began Mr. Bennet, and 
Jimmy reluctantly yielded the book. 

“Now spell it, Pirate,’ demanded 
Mr. Bennet. 

“Pirate,” repeated Jimmy. 
could be one just as easy. 
p-i-r.”” 

But just then Mrs. Bennet mercifully 
entered interrupting the procedure. 


S betel 
Pirate, 


“James, it’s time to go,” she said. 
“You must be finished, Jimmy. Now 
TiltieroeDcd. = 


So Jimmy left his books on the chair 
and started for his room singing lustily 
a line of an old pirate song. 


The next afternoon the children re- 
turned from school with greatly dis- 
tended marble bags. That fascinating 
game offered the main amusement at 
recess and they were both excellent 
players. Janet had been the luckiest 
that day, however, and her bag held 
several large and beautiful specimens 
greatly coveted by Jimmy. He tried to 
effect a trade but was unsuccessful, so 
decided to register scorn. 

Salhey. rater so emticn, 9 femsaiu, 
“Anyway, [ve got more than you 
have.” 

“But yours aren’t as large,” contra- 
dicted Janet. 

“T don’t care. I’d rather have them 
than yours,” insisted Jimmy. 
you can’t have mine,” 
“T know you, old sour 


ae Cause 
taunted Janet. 
grapes.” 
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Jimmy’s manly wrath arose. He 
pictured a bold pirate, lacking a ship 
and fantastic array, but wearing that 
same triumphant smile Jimmy himself 
displayed in his moments of victory. 
“You just wait,” he threatened. 

When calm was again restored, they 
betook themselves to the play room on 
the third floor overlooking the front 
walk. Very quietly Jimmy watched 
his chance. For some time Janet 
clutched her marble bag tightly in one 
hand, but finally carelessly and very i1n- 
discreetly she set it down. Without 
attracting her attention, Jimmy con- 
fiscated the bag, and walked stealthily 
from the room slamming the door be- 
hind him. The key turned easily in the 
lock; Janet was a prisoner! 

When Janet discovered what had be- 
fallen her, she made a violent protesta- 
tion, but to no avail. Jimmy very calmly 
informed her that he was a pirate—not 
the kind that’s all rigged up and goes 
sailing around, but the ordinary kind 


that gets the treasure any way. Having 


delivered what he considered to be a 
most satisfactory account of his actions, 
he departed. 

Janet was not easily daunted. As 
soon as she knew that Jimmy was gone 
and tears would no longer aid her, she 
automatically stopped them and_ sat 
down to think. She found a pencil and 
some paper and soon wrote a note 
which she took to the front window. 
She watched eagerly for a passerby as 
she clutched her besmudged epistle, 
quite sure that this was the way any 
respectable heroine would go about be- 
ing rescued. Just then, she spied a 
rather elderly man. 
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“Say, Mister,” she called. ‘Will 
you please read this?” The little piece 
of paper fluttered down at the feet of 
the man. 

SVWihyestts judge Earlam, "she 
gasped on recognizing him. She was 
overcome at the audacity of addressing 
him in this manner. 


The man read the note, then very 
seriously turned and complied with its 
request. Janet was delighted that the 
plan had worked, but a little frightened, 
for she could not see that the Judge 
was smiling. 

“Oh, Jimmy’ll get it,” she predicted. 

Her uneasiness was not lessened by 
the arrival of the maid who did not 
relish climbing two flights of stairs just 
to release one of those “pesky kids.” 
She took great pleasure in relieving 
herself by reporting that the Judge was 
very much angered and would probably 
put one or both of them in jail. 


Jimmy started home after a very 
pleasant hour as possessor of the newly 
acquired wealth. He was no longer 
just Jimmy Bennet, he concluded; he 
was a real pirate with experience and 
success to his credit. Never again would 
he go back to the commonplace exist- 
ence he had been leading. As he turned 
the corner he saw someone sitting on 
the porch railing dangling her legs over 
the side. 


e bhatecait be,abut yes. it is. .No 
other kid in the neighborhood with such 
long legs,” was his frank, brotherly 
comment. ‘‘Now, how did she get out ?” 

He was soon informed. 

“Hello, Mr. Smarty,” greeted Janet. 

“Hello, Long-legs,” retorted Jimmy. 


“I fooléd you,” she boasted, “but 
that’s not all. The Judge is going to 
get you, you're going to jail, and may- 
be for your whole life,” she added, her 
eyes wide with excitement and fear. 
Then she recounted the story to the 
amazement of her brother. 


When she had finished, Jimmy 
laughed rather skeptically, and with 
pretended carelessness threw the mar- 
ble bag to her. 


rleres your oldejunk,, fessaida ges) 
was just fooling any way.” 


Janet recovered her property with 
alacrity. 

Jimmy’s mind was working quickly. 
Piracy had its drawbacks, he decided. 
It wasn’t more than a week since he had 
been indiscreet enough to let the Judge 
see him while he was borrowing a few 
green apples from the Harlam orchard. 
“Get out of there you young scamp, 
and if I ever catch you again—.” He 
recalled the Judge’s threat. Then the 
police. Again fate was against him. 
The new man on the block was an old 
grouch, and had already caught Jimmy 
at the innocent sport of pegging stones 
at the corner arc-light. ‘The memory 
of what he had said made even the 
courageous Jimmy shudder. His 
father? No. there would be no help 
from him, for he had said that if any 
son of his ever got in trouble like that 
young Stucker lad, the law could take 
its course. Of course, the cases were 
not the same, but the future did look 
very dark, and pirate life began to lose 
its thrills. 

His self-pity grew as he pictured a 
grief stricken mother, a despondent 
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father, a wailing baby, and a tearful 
Janet. He ate very little for supper 
that evening and sat still and waiting 
afterward. Suddenly, the door bell 
rang. 

“Hello James,’ boomed a deep voice. 

How well Jimmy recognized it! He 
could not move. He scarcely breathed. 


He became deathly pale and each of his _ 


seventy-nine freckles stood out plainly 
against the light background. What 
could he have found attractive about a 
pirate’s life, he wondered. 

The Judge was seated and spoke 
with Mr. Bennet for some time before 
he noticed Jimmy. At last he spoke. 

“So this is Jimmy, is it? Quite a 
man. Aren’t you?’ Then with a sly 
smile at Janet, “‘I heard that this neigh- 
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borhood was infested by pirates. Seen 
any?” 

Janet smiled and looked at Jimmy. 
She was worried. ““Not any real ones,” 
she said quickly. 

“You don’t intend to join their ranks, 
do you?” the Judge turned to Jimmy 
again. 

“Oh, no,” he gasped. “I think I'll 
be a—a missionary and go to China,” 
he faltered anxiously. 

The Judge laughed heartily. Jimmy, 
with a sigh of relief, settled back a little 
easier in his chair, keeping his eyes 
piously fixed upon the tips of his shoes, 
while his mother was left to wonder at 
the sudden vocation of her son. 


ELIZABETH CALHOUN, ’26. 


The Riders 


Along a ghostly trail of shadowed moonlight, neath 


Swaying, heavy-leafed trees and clear cold-shining stars; 


Over a narrow ditch, clearing the pasture bars, 


Now deep in the silver woods; now through an open space 


Galloping, we ride, in a mad swift, reckless race. 


Onto the meadow grass; leaping a drowsy stream; 


Flashing from the darkness into a broad moonbeam. 


Lost is night’s calm. 


The musical silence shattered. 


Insistent thunder from flying hoofs is scattered. 


Far off the rhythmical sounds are caught. 


Hauntingly 


Echo is whispered back—a poignant melody. 


ANNIA KEATING, ’27. 
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EDITORIALS 


Times 


WOMAN AND have changed 


THE VOTE. since the days of our 
grandmothers. Preoc- 
cupied with household and family 


affairs, they passed their lives minister- 
ing devotedly to the demands made 
upon them, blissfully unconcerned with 
larger issues. ‘Today woman’s life is 
different. We, too, must minister de- 
votedly, even though the demands made 
upon us have increased and multiplied. 

Whether or not we favored woman 
suffrage in the days when the battle was 
being waged, matters not at all now. 
The vote is ours. It remains for us to 
protect our right of the ballot by faith- 
fully performing all the duties which 
it imposes upon us. 

Chief among these is that of casting 
a ballot at every election. If we do not 
use our vote, what will save us from 
being imposed upon by unwise and un- 
scrupulous people who use the polls to 
further their own ignoble ends? 

And there is a duty prior to that of 
casting the ballot. We must get ready 


2 


to vote intelligently. It is not an easy 
matter to vote intelligently. It requires 
reflection, study, and perhaps the con- 
quest of personal prejudices and pre- 
possessions. These pre-election days 
ought to be forming our consciences in 
this important matter of the ballot. 
Remember that voting is a womanly 


duty. Se NiL HD). 


“Some fathers save 
money; — others send 
daughters to college.” 
So saith someone we know. Was any 
disparagement intended, we wonder. 
Not the least of the causes which 
affect finance disastrously is the 
colored-hose fad. Beige, flesh, cinna- 
mon, grey, tan, mouse, drab, brown, 
rust, and glorious sunset, we must have. 
Life without them would be colorless. 
Who said that youth is one’s most care- 
free time? The remark has lost its 
truthfulness. All things suffer change; 
time spares nothing—even stockings. 
Who knows what we go through 


r 


A MATTER 
OF FINANCE. 


searching frantically for the latest 
shade, the newest clock, the most shim- 
mery chiffon? 


We listen to patient reasoning about 
frivolity and to mournful prophecy 
about our checking-accounts, But there 
seem to be only two solutions of the 
problem. The Capitalist hosemaker 
must do something about it, or Dad 
will have to give up smoking. C.D. 


WERE Proup In the history of every 


OF OUR institution there are 
SENIORS. certain — sharply-con- 

trasted stages of de- 
velopment. There is the pioneering 


stage when the difficulties of beginning 
leave no time for other interests. Then, 
there is the commencement of a period 
of school-consciousness, or experimen- 
tation, when the students begin to initi- 
ate big things. Finally, there is the 
stage of realization of big things done, 
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and of distinction achieved through 
their accomplishment. 


We have lived through difficult 
pioneering days and are, we may feel, 
serenely launched on the second, or ex- 
perimental, stage, which means much in 
the making of history. It is then very 
fitting that the Senior Class should take 
the first long step forward in this sec- 
ond stage by their assumption of the 
management of the College Tea House. 
This undertaking is significant in that 
it is the beginning of student self-con- 
sciousness. It is a factor in making 
the students feel that they are members 
of an organization that is going to have 
much influence and prestige. 


The Seniors are to be highly com- 
mended for their all-school, for-the- 
school undertaking and the other 
classes should give them generous pa- 


tronage. ead) 
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REGISTRATION. Rosary has reached 
its capacity enroll- 
ment: One hundred and forty-five 


resident students from Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Wisconsin, have 
filled up every available inch of space. 
The number of non-resident students 
has also increased to thirty. Illinois 
far outscores the other states; Chicago 
alone, with its suburbs, has sent fifty 
representatives. For the first time since 
the College has begun, many “‘old girls” 
went unaccompanied to the annual Re- 
ception for new students. 


All eyes are turned anxiously to- 
wards the east wing, which is to furnish 
more rooms. Let us hope that it will 
grow with the same rapidity with which 
the chapel section is being completed 
now ! 


SISTERS OF Mildred Conley, Mary 
ALUMNAE IN Jamieson, Lillian Kor- 
RESIDENCE. tendick, Helen Lauer- 

man, Alvina Wassen- 
berg, Bernice Murray, Evangeline Mul- 
len, Ellen Coughlin, Mildred O’Neil, 
Eva Harrington, Bernadette Kallal, 
Mary Schuster. 


Irene Doll; Katherine 
ACADEMY Kenline, Alvina Was- 
ALUMNAE senberg, Grace Mar- 
IN RESIDENCE. garet Foley, Ann Mc- 
Harlancves brat tei po 
Reagan, Margaret Reilly, Eva Har- 
rington, Bernadette Kallal, Helen 
Kearns, Margaret Mary Raychaft. 


SAINT CLARA 


NEw 
BUILDING. 


Rosary opened Sep- 
tember 19 to the clang 
of hammers, the rattle 
of pulleys and the roar of concrete 
mixers. ‘The new building is far on its 
way toward completion. The stone 
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work is finished and the arches along 
the front are under construction. Al- 
ready the dignity and beauty of the 
structure are delighting us. It con- 
tains four large rooms, two on each 
floor. On the ground floor are to be 
the refectory and social hall, and on the 
second, the chapel and library. Thanks- 
giving dinner in the new refectory is 
the interesting prospect to which every 
student 1s now looking forward. The 
slogan of the college is still “watching 
Rosary grow.” 


CrLAss ORGAN- On Tuesday, Septem- 
IZATIONS. ber) 208 ines class Or 

°25 which is the last of 
the former St. Clara College students, 
honored the four Saint Clara Academy 
graduates by electing them officers of 
the Senior class. The election results 
of all classes are as follows: 


Seniors 

Bernadette Kallal, 

President. 
Eva Harrington, 

Vice President. 
Helen Kearns, 

Secretary. 
Margaret Mary Raycraft, 

Treasurer. 


Juniors 


Margaret Rauser, 
President. 
Marianna Steele, 
Vice President. 
Margaret Mary McAdams, 
Secretary. 
Mary Kelly, 
Treasurer. 
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Jocelyn Gilbertson, 
Sergeant at Arms. 


Sophomores 
Patricia Reagan, 
President. 
Jessie Martin, 
Vice President. 
Melissa Steele, 
secretary. 
Martha Becker, and Mary Becker, 
Treasurers. 


Freshmen 


Geraldine Tulley, 
Chairman. 

Helen Lauerman, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


ACKNOWL- 
EDGMENTS. 


Grateful acknowledg- 
ment is herewith made 
to the many friends 
who, with exquisite delicacy divine and 
generously supply so many of the 
countless needs of our gradually de- 
veloping college plant. One thoughtful 
neighbor sent an abundance of lovely 
flowers to give a touch of beauty and 
color to the residence hall on opening 
day. Two others request the privilege 
of purchasing the trees which later will 
adorn or close in the campus toward the 
east. Altar linens, a student’s vacation 
handiwork; altar lace from far-away 
Fribourg; a beautiful monstrance, the 
precious gift of a priest friend, as are 
also the marble altar and silver can- 
dlesticks; contributions for the chapel 
organ, for the library, for the furnish- 
ing of student rooms; these and other 
recent gifts, all appreciated tributes of 
interest and precious good will, bring 
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the donors within the blest circle of 
those for whom the petition rises daily 
to Heaven, “Render, O Lord, eternal 
blessings to all our benefactors!’ It 
is in God’s thrice holy Name the gifts 
are made. ‘To Him be the honor and 


glory! 
ROsARY The sixth annual Ro- 
SUNDAY. sary celebration of the 


Rosary College Auxil- 
lary was held on the College campus 
Sunday afternoon, October fifth. 
Several hundred people were present 
for the programme. The Reverend T. 
V. Shannon of St. Thomas the Apostle 
Church, Chicago, was the speaker of 
the day. After the program Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament was 
given. 


October seventeen 
marked the date of a 
second brillant lec- 
ture by Clarence Manion, J. D. ““Amer- 
ican Individuality” was the subject of 
the lecture. It was of special interest 
to sociologists, but we are all social 
scientists, deliberately or indeliberately, 
and Mr. Manion was inspiring to all 
his audience. 


LECTURE, 
Mr. MANION. 


LE DRAME. Amidst a great many 
“convolusions”’ and 
considerable “‘ye-ing”’ the Sophomores 
opened the inner sanctums of Rosary 
College to the scared, but willing Fresh- 
men. ‘The chief features of the even- 
ing were two plays hastily improvised 
by certain Freshmen at the command 
of the imperial Sophs. Crude as were 
these “petits drames” nevertheless they 


demonstrated a latent ability, however 
small, for the drama. And lo! comes 
an idea. Cultivate that talent, young- 
sters! Add it to the already proved 
ability of certain upper classmen, and 
let us collaborate to organize a dram- 
atic club. We want it! We need it! 
Not all of us are qualified to join, but 
at least all of us can enjoy the perform- 
ances and bask in the sunshine of the 
members’ success. The gifted ones will 
learn proper use of the voice and ac- 
quire a fine poise, two assets invalu- 
able in any career. Let us organize! 
Are you willing? We want to play 
dramatically! ‘Those interested, please 
notify Eyrie Editor. 


DOMINICAN The unobstructed view 
HOuSsSE OF from the east windows 
STUDIES. of the Mother Emily 


Memorial Hall affords 
interested observers an opportunity of 
watching the steadily rising, splendid 
structure one mile distant. This is the 
Dominican Fathers’ new House of 
Studies, designed for the student-phil- 
osophers of the Province. Upon its 
completion within the year, it will be 
placed under the patronage of the 
master-theolgian of the Order and of 
the Church,—Saint Thomas Aquinas. 


VISITORS. Representatives of teach- 
ing Congregations of Sis- 
ters availed themselves of the opportun- 
ity of brief calls at the college when en 
route to their respective homes after 
attendance at the Catholic Educational 
Association Convention in Milwaukee 


in June. 
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Two representatives of the Domini- 
can College of San Rafael, California 
visited Rosary the week of October 5. 


Mr. Albert Arnold Spra- 
gue, Commissioner of 
Public Works of the City of Chicago, 
candidate for United States Senator 
on the Democratic ticket, addressed the 
faculty and students on October 22. 


ADDRESS. 


The Catholic Women’s 
Club of Evanston, II- 
linois, devoted their 
first meeting of the year held October 
twenty-second to the interests of the 
College. The Reverend Hugh Smith of 
Evanston addressed the meeting, and 
the following students gave an enjoy- 
able program: Catherine Thompson, 
soprano; Bernadette Kallal, violinist; 
Patricia Reagan and Clare McNulty, 
pianists. 


PROGRAM AT 
EVANSTON. 


(roan ae lies ossine \ynit-o1 1 he 
Catholic Students’ Mis- 
sion Crusade elected the following 
officers for the year 1924-25: 
President, 
GarclinesW ever. ns 
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Vice President, 
Jocelyn Gilbertson, ’26. 


Secretary, 

Mildred O’Neil, ’26. 
Treasurer, 

Margaret Mary McAdams, 26. 


The Dominican Mission 
Band of five priests, Fa- 
thers Bernard Werner, 
James O’Donnell, John Grace, Thomas 
Sullivan, John Caddie, and Brother 
Jordan Warnoch, called at the college 
en route to Kienning, Fu Fukien, 


MIssIon 
BAND. 


China. Hearty good wishes go with 
them. 

In On October nine, at 
MEMoRIAM. the request of . The 


Eagle staff, and also 
on October ten, the first anniversary of 
the death of Sister Mary Joseph Dur- 
kin, Mass was offered by the Reverend 
Chaplain for the repose of her soul. 
Sd bea ees 


On October sixteen, a Mass of Re- 
quiem was sung in the college chapel 
for the repose of the soul of Mother 
Mary Emily Power. 
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DEAR ALUMNAE: 

We wish this first number of the 
1924-25 EAGLE to carry to you our 
greeting from Rosary, our assurance 
of affectionate interest in all your plans, 
and hopes and achievements, in all that 
concerns your welfare. These fair 
autumn days bring thoughts of you 
and of many happy yesterdays when 
you were with us surrounded by Octo- 
ber’s glory at the Mound or here. Now, 
as then, we place you in Our Lady’s 
keeping. United are we still, and al- 
ways, by that precious chain, her Ro- 
sary. 

Other bonds there are between you 
and the old days, old friends, old, fa- 
miliar haunts and memories. One of 
these links with the past is THE EAGLE. 
You cannot afford to be without its 
visits, Alumnae, if you are to keep in 
touch with Alma Mater and your old 
friends, and be encouraged by accounts 
of their labors, their progress, their 


achievements. These Eagle flights 
should bring renewed inspiration, 
ideals, “hope and _ forward-looking 


tohughts.”’ 
We want THE EAGLE to be all this 
to you, Alunmnae. But don’t forget 
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Our ALUMN-Z 


that THE EacLE needs you quite as 
much as you need THE Fac LE. We of 
the Staff who are now trying to fill 
your old places here, look to you for 
encouragement and support. We want 
you to send us news and suggestions 
for these columns. How mutually help- 
ful you could be if you would let us 
know, from time to time, about your 
selves and your old college friends, 
your work, your interests, your travels, 
your contribution to the social and 
civic life of your community. We want 
also, your financial support, Alumnae. 
We need your subscription to make our 
college magazine all that you and we 
want it to be. Just stop to think what 
a one-hundred-per-cent-subscription 
would mean from the Alumnae! How 
it would help to relieve the financial 
handicap which prevents greater a- 
chievements in our journalistic efforts ! 


We know you are ready, willing, 
and sympathetic as of old, Alumnae. 
You need only to be reminded. Well, 
then, our objective 1s one-hundred-per- 
cent-subscription from the Alumnae. 
Which class will reach the goal first? 
One-two-three-ready! Go! 
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The College acknowledges 
with gratefud appreciation 
the Alumnae greeting for 
Rosary Sunday; on that day, by ar- 
rangement of the Alumnae President, 
High Mass was offered in Rosary 
chapel for the College, its faculty and 
students. 

Florence Higgins and Earnastine 
Horn expressed their greetings in a 
telegram received by the Sisters and 
students of the College. 


ROSARY 
SuNDAY. 


"12. Ruth M. Fox, instructor in En- 

glish in the State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, has been appointed Chair- 
man of the English Section of the Wis- 
consin ‘Teachers’ Association which 
will hold its annual meeting in Milwau- 
kee the first week in November. 


Elizabeth Fox is teaching chemistry 
in the Racine central Catholic high 
school for girls. 


bd 


15. Mrs. Thomas Francis McCor- 
mick, 494 Layton Boulevard, Mil- 
waukee, will entertain at a bridge tea 
on Monday, November 10, for the 
benefit of the Rosary College Alumnae 
Association. Mrs. McCormick will be 
assisted by Mesdames Oliver L. 
O’Boyle, John J. Burke, the Misses 
Ruth and Elizabeth Fox and Frances 
Bach. 
ies VsabcllemaContois), 1S ne teaching 
French in the senior high school in 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


’ 


21. Frances Coughlin is teaching ma- 
thematics and English in the high 
school in Standquist, Minnesota. 
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'22. Mildred Cavanaugh, who spent 
last year at the National Catholic 
Service School, Washington, D. C., de- 
voted the summer to Catholic Charities 
activities in Akron, Ohio, and this year 
will be engaged in Hospital Social 
Work in Washington. 


°23. The following continue to hold in 

high schools the positions which 
they assumed last year: Ellen Raepple 
at Seward, Illinois; Marie Mullen at 
Ware, lowa; Burnadette Burlingame 
at Michigan, North Dakota; Karoline 
Schroeder at Dubuque, Iowa; Veron- 
ica McGreane at Darlington, Wiscon- 
sin, and La Verne Altenhofen at Ran- 
dom Lake, Wisconsin. 


Ernastine Horn is doing graduate 
work at Columbia University. 


Frances Corry is teaching English 
in the Senior high school of New 
London, Wisconsin. 


Pauline Mathis, Margaret Reilly and 
Laura Judkins are remaining at home 
this year. 


Helen Mooney is teaching English 
and Latin in the high school at Ohio, 
Illinois. 


Helen Twohey, who received a Mas- 
ter’s Degree in Science at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in June, is teaching 
biology and physiography in the high 
school of Joliet, Illinois. 

Marion Twohey, who completed a 


course at Chicago Normal in June, is 
teaching in a city school in Chicago. 


'24. Catherine Collopy is attending 
Chicago Normal. 
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Mabel Runde is teaching Algebra 
and Ancient History and is the director 
of athletics at Bethlehem Academy, 
Faribauit, Minnesota. 


Agatha McCabe is teaching English, 
civics, and Public Speaking in the high 
school of Holdingford, Minnesota. 


Evelyn Crowley is teaching English 
and French in St. John’s High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Alice Lauerman is attending busi- 
ness college in Marinette, Wisconsin. 


Helen Vesey and Florence Higgins 
are doing graduate work at Wisconsin 
and Columbia Universities, respective- 
ly. 

Florence McGrath is teaching Eng- 


lish and French in Rosary High School, 
River Forest, Illinois. 


Mademoiselle Gilberte de Save has 
returned to her home in France and is 
continuing her studies at the University 
of Strassbourg. 


Ruth Kelly, Marie Kass, Ellen Hill, 
Kathryn Gill, and Marcella McGraw 
are remaining at home this year. 


P.S. M.’24. Lucille Conley is super- 

visor of Music in two schools of 
Chicago, under the direction of the 
Dominican Sisters. 


Lorraine Hatton is remaining at 
home this year. 


Ex. ’24. Clarice Bras is teaching Ma- 
thematics and French in the High 
School of Centralia, Washington. 


Ex. ’25. Alice Gill is attending the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Ex.’26. Claire Ryan is attending Law- 
rence College in her home town. 


Margaret Goodfellow has registered 
at the University of Nebraska; Ann 
Clancy at the University of Illinois; 
Mary Baker and Mary Catherine Ryan 
at the University of Wisconsin; Cyrilla 
Fahey and Magdelan Hoffman at the 
University of Iowa. 


Agnes Hoarty is continuing her 
studies at the Illinois State Normal 
University at Normal, Illinois. 


"19. Miss Marie Rhomberg has been 

assigned to the Social Science De- 
partment of the Senior High School, 
Dubuque, Iowa and is teaching history. 


21. Ruth Ryan is in the graduate school 
of the University of Wisconsin. 
She passed the preliminary examina- 
tion for the Ph. D. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois last year. This year 
of residence at the University of Wis- 
consin offers her special advantages in 
her research work and will complete 
her requirements for the doctorate. 


’22. Catherine Wickham is attending 
Marquette University with a view 
to studying Medicine. 


VACATION Elizabeth Coburn was a 
TRIPS AND member of the famous 
VISITS. tourist party of more 

than six hundred stu- 
dents and _ professors, representing 


many colleges and universities in this 
country that sailed from Montreal, 
June 21, on the S. 8. Regina, bound 
for a five weeks’ tour of England, 


ae 


France, Belgium and Holland. | At 
Oxford the party was greeted by an 
address of welcome in true fraternal 
spirit and enjoyed an_all-too-limited 
visit, sauntering along the shady walks 
and through the ivy-mantled halls. 

Next in interest was Stratford-on- 
Avon where due time and ample oppor- 
tunity were given to wander at will 
among the historic haunts of Shak- 
spere’s land. The Marathon games 
claimed universal and enthusiastic at- 
tention. Following these, the party 
spent several days in the quaint land 
of Holland. In Paris the party lost its 
identity, as the groups separated, either 
to extend their sight-seeing as fancy 
lead them into Switzerland, Italy, and 
Southern France, or to take the first 
boat for home. Elizabeth cancelled 
her return passage and leisurely supple- 
mented her acquaintance with the 
famous churches, the Louvre, the 
shops, the boulevards, the pleasure 
grounds, the private and public life and 
customs of Paris and environs. Though 
the desire to travel down to Rome was 
very tempting, she decided to postpone 
that privilege for a future trip, and as 
an alternative, to do England more 
thoroughly. <A flight arcross the Chan- 
nel by airplane back to London, a day’s 
investigation of the city’s courts, a 
week spent with friends, which afford- 
ed an enviable opportunity of studying 
English country life, a day at the 
Wembley Exposition—several days’ 
enjoyment of the beach and bathing at 
Blackpool—added variety to the custo- 
mary program of sight-seeing. 

After two months’ sojourn abroad 
her first and oft-repeated words on her 
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return were, “I am going again next 


yeaine 


18. Marie Flannigan spent most of 

the month of October in the East. 
During her sojourn in Philadelphia she 
attended as representative of the Saint 
Clara Alumnae Association the con- 
vention of the International Federation 
of Cotholic Alumnae, which held its 
sessions from October eighteen to: 
twenty-six. 


‘19. Marie Rhomberg, in company 

with one of her brothers, had a very 
enjoyable trip through the West with 
Yellowstone Park as the center of 
special interest. 


Loretto Cusack made an extended 
trip through the East, where she visited 
her sister, a member of the Community 
of Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual 
Rosary in Camden, New Jersey. En 
route to her home in lowa, she spent 
a few days in Dubuque with Marie 
Rhomberg. ‘The Mound and particu- 
larly its Novitiate Alumnae afforded 
them both some delightful reminiscent 
hours. 


b 


20. Adeline Sharon visited Eleanor 

Rhomberg, ‘20, in Dubuque, and 
with her renewed old associations at 
Saint’ Clara. 


Mary Coughlin spent an enjoyable 
week with Marguerite Fitzgerald,’20, 
at her home in Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota. 


°22. Mary Kallal spent a week in Du- 
buque, Iowa, as the guest of Karo- 
line Schroeder, ’23, during August. 
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23. Pauline Mathis, while a student 

in Columbia University, New York 
City, met and was entertained by 
Catherine Wickham, ’20. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., she had a pleasant visit with 
Catherine Ludwig, ’18. Later, in com- 
pany with her father, she had a delight- 
ful trip to the Bermudas and through 


Canada. 


Ex.’18. Marian Murray spent the 
summer in Washington, D. C. 


CatHouic The Brooklyn Eagle of 
WRITERS’ recent date states: 

GUILD A brilliant assemblage 
HOsTEss. met last evening at the 


club house of the Cath- 
olic Writers’ Guild in New York to 
greet Cardinal Hayes, honorary presi- 
dent of the organization. Mrs. Thomas 
A. McGoldrick of Brooklyn was hostess 
and had for her receiving committee 
Miss Mary E. Brennan, Mrs. Joyce 
Kilmer, Mrs. Warren E.. Mosher, Lady 
Margaret Armstrong, Mrs. George R. 
Stuart and Miss Mary Sullivan. 


The musical program had among its 
artists Rafaelo Diaz, Camille Ponselle 
and John Carroll. 


The club house on 71st Street was 
elaborately decorated in fall coloring 
and about 300 members were present. 


VISITORS. Mrs. William Fitzgerald 
(Kathleen Moonan, ’13) 
Rochester, Minnesota; Elizabeth Co- 
OU we ee Gnicacoce Alice sLauerman, 
’2A, Marinette, Wisconsin; Catherine 
Collopy, ’24, Chicago; Margaret Ro- 
han, Ex. ’16, Racine, Wisconsin; Ruth 
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Bethke, Ex. ’23, Greene, Iowa, Cecelia 
Judge, Ex. ’24, Ottumwa, Iowa; Mrs. 
M. J. Foley (Katherine Fennessey, 
Ex. ’17) Hinsdale, Illinois; Mrs: H. F. 
Taylor (Geraldine Fennessey) Minne- 
apolis; Marian Murray, Ex. ’18, Du- 
buque. 


WEDDING 723. 
BELLS. 


Cecilia Palmer to 
Mr. Lloyd E. Battles, 
August twenty-six, Mil- 

waukee, Wisconsin. 


Ps 


24. Fabian Renn to Mr. Joseph 
Cafferty, September twenty-three, 
Chicago. 


Pg 25 bernicesivelllvastoe vit sebier 
bert Donovan, September four, Den- 
ver, Colorado, 


Ex.’17. Katherine Fennessey to Mr. 
Matthew Foley, June twenty-eight, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Agnes McConnell to Mr. Harold 
Stetzenmeyer, September two, Hunt- 
ington Park, California. 


Ex, 23. Marie Vindsay to Mr, Wile 
liam Eisenzaph, August nineteen, 
Crystal Falls, Michigan. 


To Dr. and Mrs. Leonard 
Meis (Dorothy Trexler, 
BOM.. I8) on the: birth 
of a son, Leander Francis, April three. 


‘1Ge Mreandvivirs™ Walters |selance, 
(Katherine Clark) on the birth of a 
daughter, Katherine Gunn Lange, Au- 
gust three. 


CONGRATU- 
LATIONS. 
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NEW 
ADDRESSES. 


Mrs. Matthew J. Foley 
(Katherine Fennessey, 
Ex. 717) Hinsdale Illin- 
ois; Mrs. Lloyd E. Battles (Cecelia 
Palmer, ’23) 183 South Chatsworth 
Street, Saint Paul, Minnesota; Mrs. 
H. E. Briggs (Florence Jepson, Ex. 
18) 3427 Stevens Avenue, Minnea- 
polis; Mrs. C. R. Haney (Anne Foley) 
3527 S. Lindale Avenue, Minneapolis ; 
Mrs. Joseph Cafferty (Fabian Renn, 
24) Paulina and Ridge Sts., Chicago. 


ADDRESSES President, Marie Rhom- 
OF berg, 263 Hill Street, Du- 


ALUMNAE  buque, Iowa. 
OFFICERS. Vice President, Mrs. 
Thomas McCormick, 


(Kathleen Wright), 494 Layton Blvd., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Secretary, Karoline Schroeder, 381 
Locust Street, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Treasurer, Ruth Fox, 236 Oneida 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The Executive Board members: 

Mrs. B. C. Tighe (J. Hebenstreit), 
1009 $. Second Avenue, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

Elizabeth Fox, Rapids Drive, Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin. 

Leah Fritz, Rice Lake, Wisconsin. 

Marie Flannigan, 5820 Washington 
Blvd, Chicago. 

Ruth Duffy, 203 S. Fourth Street, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 


CHICAGO The Chicago Chapter of 
CHAPTER the Saint Clara Alumnae 
S.C. A. A. . Association had a lunch- 


eon at the Chicago Ath- 
letic Club, the afternoon of October 4. 


THE ROSARY COLLEGE EAGLE 


Mrs. Charles Sierks (Edna Norman) 
presided. Prior to this meeting, this 
enterprising Chapter had sent a gener- 
ous check for the College library fund. 


Mrs. John Periolat (Katherine Red- 
mond) will entertain the Chapter at 
her home on November fifteen. 


MILWAUKEE Reservations for the 
CHAPTER quarterly dinner of the 
Oh CPi als Milwaukee Chapter of 


the Saint Clara Alum- 
nae Association, held Monday evening, 
October 13, at the City Club were made 
by Mesdames John A. Burke (Bernice 
Mannix); John O’Connor (Anna 
Keogh) ; Thomas McCormick (Kath- 
leen Wright); the Misses Frances 
Bach, Agnes Burns, Marguerite Cana- 
van, Catherine DeVoy, Annette Flynn, 
Ruth Fox, Bellina Finnegan, Florence 
Meigs, Anne Powers, Monica Sher- 
man, Mattie Weinert. Following the 
dinner, the annual election of officers 
took place. The new officers are: 
President, Mrs. Thomas F. McCor- 
mick: Vice President, Frances Bach; 
Secretary, Mattie Weinert; Treasurer, 
Catherine DeVoy. 


THE Rosary COLLEGE 
EAGLE extends sympathy 
and assurance of prayers to: 


OBITUARY. 


Florence McGrath, ’24, whose father 
died August 17 in Rockford, Illinois. 


Helen Eliot, ’16, whose father died 
in Superior, Wisconsin. 
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A NOMAD oF THE NorvtH East. 


1h. 


McBride, the outlaw, cautiously dis- 
mounted and removed his form-fitting 
slicker, weather proof goggles, and ban- 
dana. ‘Thus disintegrated, he made a 
charming irregular outline against the 
Canadian horizon. From the rein- 

orced saddle bags he produced a ther- 
mos bottle and in childish eagerness 
emptied it of its contents. 

“Mercy me,” he gasped. One lone, 
shattered onion between him and—. A 
pine cone dropped upon his head pro- 
phetically. 


iS. 


A slight stir in the bushes roused our 
hero to a *more picturesque position. 
Prepared for the worst, he clutched 
his faithful sling shot. They parted— 
the bushes—whilst McBride gazed, 
gasped, gasped again, then sneezed. 
Who was this misplaced magazine 


cover, he asked himself between 


sneezes. 
When silence was restored, she ad- 
dressed him, this woodland nymph, in 
sweet, gutteral tones. 
“This is no place to park a moth- 
eaten burro, Hercules, and if you don't 
scare him out of my forest, Pll scream.”’ 


He heeded her not, nor did he rise. 
He merely looked. It was her hair, 
the long, sable masses tumbling to her 
ears. Finally, incoherently, 

Ds siterea ee 

“Of course, wretch, all but the curl 
and-colom 

McBride sank to the onion, inert. 


MAE. 


The magazine cover was animated, 
excited, with a schoolgirl complexion. 
“Then you left Oshkosk because—” 
“Because I couldn’t stand it! I tried 
always to forget, but every night it was 
the same. It haunted me until,—until, 
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—well I broke it with my two bare 
hands.—I broke it,’’ McBride sobbed. 


~Lhe radio? 

An assent, a silence, and a soft 
whisper, 

“Oh, Chester, you’re so big and 
strong !”’ 


EVELYN CUSACK, ’27. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA SOPHOMORIC. 


Bus—Means of tranportation frequent- 
ly seen by students. 

Campus—Vast stretch of prairie de- 
signed to inspire in one a hallucin- 
ation of boundless freedom and 
exhilaration. 

Swimming—A short, half-conscious 
interval of frenzied, agonized ef- 
fort, set between two frigid, un- 
happy periods of discomfort. 


Day students—Lost spirits who wan- 
der vaguely about and disappear. 


Ideas—Intangible requisites seldom 


achieved. 

Calories—The sum and substance, es- 
pecially substance, of profound 
unhappiness. 

Down town—a maelstrom into which 
one is sucked, where one is tossed 
about, trampled on, and from 
which one is, sooner or later rapid- 
ly ejected. 

Commutteeman—One whose sole am- 
bition is to escape from his lament- 
able predicament sooner than pos- 
sible. 

Note book—An absolute necessity, 
laboriously acquired, which has 
the peculiar and abominable ten- 
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dency to disappear at critical mo- 


ments. 

Fountain pen—Same as above, only 
more so. 

Letter—Printed or written communi- 


cation, familiar to Freshmen, 
shghtly known by Juniors and 
Sophomores, and totally strange 
to Seniors. | 

Room mate—Students with commun- 
istic tendencies who cheerfully 
appropriates one’s belongings to 
the best advantage. 


STRINGING PICKLES ON A STRING. 


A very old and green-haired man 
Was sitting in the street 

Stringing pickles on a string; 

I asked him, “Are they sweet?” 


He did not look, he did not speak 
But gazed upon iy feet. 

I said; “O Sir, do jet ine taste 
Your pickles if they’re sweet,” 


The cars went whizzing by his nose; 
I heard the street cars ring; 

But still I only cared to taste 

Those pickles on the string. 


I said, “Where learnt you artistry?” 
He heaved a ponderous sigh 

And squeezed the pickle in his hand; 
Its juice flew in my eye. 


“O Sir,” I said “now, tell me true,” 
“What is the finest thing 

That I could do?” He answered straight: 
“String pickles on a string.” 


“O, Sir, then give me pickles sweet 
And give me of your string. 

Or else in truth, how can J, Sir 
String pickles on a string?” 


The old man’s voice was hoarse and low; 
His tears rolled down the street. 

“OQ, Sir, it breaks my heart to part 

With my pickles, green and sweet!” 


And now I sit before my desk 
With the pickles and the string. 
“O you who think it easy, you 
String pickles on a string!” 
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(Apologies to the Chicago Tribune. ) 
Ca Dmiresciits - 


Mary WIpow. 


Her profile and signature indicate a 
woman of unusual inquisitiveness.— 
Note the “‘snoopervising” nose. Posi- 
tion of the eye indicates ability for 
“getting an eyeful” (cinders or other- 
wise.) She would be especially adept 
at philosophical studies—note high- 
brow. She will take well wherever she 
goes—and anything she sees. 

We will be glad, at any time, to an- 
alyze the pictures and signatures of 
your friends and “relatives.’’ Special 
attention will be to mothers-in-law. 
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A Bit of Vers-Libre, Entitled 
Exceptionally Well-Done, 
By Dinner. 

The turkey sizzled! 

The fork entered. 

Descend the teeth. 

Smiles of all. 

Let us give thanks. 

Note—Editor offers prize of ten 

Education credits to one guessing the 
name of feast prompting this poetic 
outburst. (Cee 1D} 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR USE 
OF SWIMMING ‘TANK. 


I. Students are advised not to at- 
tempt to break the world’s record for 
remaining under the water—it has been 
known to spoil a permanent wave. 

2. It has been deemed advisable for 
high divers not to attempt their dram- 
atic entrance at shallow end of pool. 

3. Likewise, beginners are asked not 
to attempt their first strokes in the deep 
end. No one has succeeded lately in 
finding a good standing place in water 
over his head. 

4. Freshmen, particularly, are asked 
to take “Life Savers.’”—the brand be- 
ing left to discretion of the class. 

5. Those who have heretofore con- 
sidered the bed of the river as a place 
a dormir kindly do not apply said idea 
to College Tank. 

6. Finally—don’t try sinking, as the 
faculty discourages that particular 
form of escape. You'll have to take 
exams anyway. 

Any infringement of these rules will 
be immediately reported to the swim- 
ming instructor. 

[ABUCB LE: 


ATTENTION! 


Economic Students! 
“Ts dentistry an Extractive Indus- 
try?” 
(Sophomore wishes to know) 


Mr. Kant 


We may distinguish a tree from 
other plants by the very treeness of the 
tree. 

(Can you do better than this? ) 
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EXCHANGES 


Greetings to our Exchanges! We 
like them. We enjoy our acquaintance 
with these winged messengers, which 
speed to us from the dainty boudoirs 
of the Fair and the sturdy tents of the 
Brave. To be sure they litter up our 
Sanctum, but when taken from their 
stamped sheaths, each one seems to 
whisper, “I’ve something to tell you, 
so, pick me up and read.” 


The summer editions are, for the 
most part, attractive and interesting. 
All report Commencement addresses 
and activities, and list the successful 
candidates for degrees and honors. In 
addition each gives prominence to its 
prize poem, story, or essay. 


It is our hope that the delightful re- 
lations with our Exchanges will con- 
tinue this year as in the happy past. The 
trail blazed by THE EAGLE when it was 
YOUNG, with its eyrie on a lofty height, 
heartens the Bird which destiny now 


decrees must henceforth in mature 
dignity gaze up at the sun from a giant 
of the Forest or a Gothic tower. Not 
so sad a fate, to be sure, but different! 
Let him not languish here on the out- 
skirts of one of the great world centres! 
He loves his old friends and bids wel- 
come to the new. So, here’s to both! 


We gratefully acknowledge the fol- 
lowing: 


The Academic, The Bay Leaf, The 
Black Hawk, The Campion, College 
Days, The College Spokesman, The 
Columbia (Fribourg), The Dial, The 
Georgetown Journal, St. John’s Rec- 
ord, The Labarum, Lilium Convallium, 
The Loyola Quarterly, St. Mary’s 
Chimes, The Messenger, The Sinsin- 
awa, The Trinity College Record, The 
Viatorian, The Villa Marian, Villa 
Sancta Scholastica Quarterly, and St. 
Vincent’s College Journal, 


Hvis. 
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Henry Struble Cut Stone 
Company 


QUT INDIANA 
LIPESTONE 


Offices: 689 Continental-Commercial Bank Building 


Chicago, Illinois. TBedtords (tian 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


Lennox-Haldeman 
Company 


TUUUTUCAUNVAUAVOEORSOU OUTTA 


TNLUUUNVHUOUSUVUVOUEUELUUUOU LUA 


Telephone Harrison 6981. 


Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg., 


208 South La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Patronize The Rosary College Eagle Advertisers. 


W.G.CARTER CO. 


General Contractors 
Masonry Our Specialty 


3301 Parnell Avenue CHICAGO Telephone Boulevard 9620 


HARRY GC. KNISELY GOMPANY 


Sheet Metal Contractors 


Hollow Metal Windows and Doors 


Canal 2046. 1924 South Western Ave. CHICAGO 


Contractors for Slate Roofing and Sheet Metal Work on Rosary College. 


P. M. Murphy, Pres. R. E. Murphy, Sec’y Wittenmeier 
Machinery Company 


MURPHY PLUMBING 850 No. Spaulding Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 


COMPANY NenpNeees or 


ae Refrigerating Apparatus 
Plumbing, Gas Fitting 


Carbon Dioxide System 


and Drainage Cy) 
Absolute Safety in Operation 
No Explosion No Odor 
Telephone Harrison 4598. SCUTTLE a 


A Wittenmeier refrigerating apparatus ts 
used at Rosary College 


23 E. Congress St. Chicago, Ill. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Patronize The Rosary College Eagle Advertisers. 


Estimates Furnished. Fine Interior Finish a Specialty. 


D. H. DOYLE 


Carpenter and General Contractor 
Contractor for the Interior Finish on Rosary College. 


Telephone Sunnyside 5312. 5359 Kenline Avenue. 


Bey er OLRUCH! TELEPHONE FOREST PARK 148. 


Forest Park Screen Co. 


Manufacturers of 
WINDOW SCREENS, SCREEN DOORS, PORCH SCREENS, 
STORM SASH AND DOORS. 
1317-1335 Circle Ave. Forest Park, Illinois. 


Telephone State 6417-6418 


Midwest Hardware Co. 


(Incorporated) 


APARTMENT, 


— 
— 
— 
— 
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Distributers YALE Products = 


nui. en ie 
Sales Office: 56 West Randolph Street, Chicago. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG: LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO 


CHAMPION MACHINERY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
BREAD MIXERS, CAKE BEATERS, AND 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


Special Prices to Institutions. 


Send for Our Catalogue. JOLIET, ILL. 


COLLEGES 


vier She JOHN Van Range © 


CATALOG EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
incinnati 
It is a valuable Book for you 


DD. G KNOBLOCK 


SLegistered Pharmacist 


251 Lake Street, Corner Franklin. Telephone River Forest 2355 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 


Patronize The Rosary College Eagle Advertisers. 


ROSARY COLLEGE 


River Forest, Illinois 


A SUBURB OF CHICAGO 


FORMERLY 


Saint Clara College 


Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


= 


A STANDARD CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


=. 


Under the direction of 
THE DOMINICAN SISTERS 


European Branch, Villa des Fougeres, Fribourg, Switzerland 


Patronize The Rosary College Eagle Advertisers. 


Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Agriculture, General Science, Domestic Science 
and Arts, Complete Library Equipment, General School Furniture. 


BUTT TOE N DURE 


E build Laboratory and Scientific Furniture, Desks, 

Tables, Chairs and all wood furniture required by Schools 
and Colleges from Architects’ designs, or we will on request 
submit estimates on our own stock designs. 


Anything we furnish is unreservedly guaranteed to be 
of select woods, scientifically designed and constructed. Due 
to volume operations, our prices are lower than others. 


Our Educational Engineering Department is at the ser- 
vice of Architects and School Authorities for any information 
or assistance they might want. 


THE NEWTON & HOIT COMPANY 


FURNITURE EQUIPMENT 
For Schools, Banks, Offices, Hotels, Homes, Etc. 


General Offices and Show Rooms NEW YORK OFFICE 
1018 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 342 Madison Ave. 


ARTISTS’ Telephone Superior 2265 
MATERIALS 


Of Every Description 


A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
from the largest and most complete 
stock in the country 


“Laveccha 


MEANS QUALITY AND 
A Complete Line of DISTINCTION 

Parchment Shades, Sanitos and 

Materials for decorating same 


Our Artists Material Catalogue will be 
mailed upon request 


CO BO 
A. H. ABBOTT & CO. 
Wholesale and General Offices 72| North Michigan Avenue 
208-210-212 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
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Saint Clara Academy 


CO 


A Boarding School for Girls 


CO 
Accredited by: 
The University of Wisconsin 
The Catholic University of America 
The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Departments of Music, Fine Arts and Expression 


Address: The Secretary, Saint Clara Academy, Sinsinawa, Wis. 


Rosary High School Phone Haymarket 4000 


River Forest, Illinois 


New City Packing & 


co Provision Co. 
A DAY HIGH SCHOOL WHOLESALE MEATS 
FOR GIRLS POULTRY 
(aN) 


924 West Fulton Street 
Accredited by 


a a: CHICAGO 
The University of Illinois 
The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools Hotels, Restaurants, Institutions, etc.. Supplied 
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Villa des Fougeres 
FRIBOURG, SWITZERLAND 


CO 


INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


CO 


Conducied by the Dominican Sisters 


For information, address 


La Direction de l’Institut de Hautes Etudes 
Villa des Fougeres, Fribours, Switzerland 


| Patablishedi 1908: 


Chicago Apparatus Co. 


Lakeside Provision Co. SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
AND CHEMICALS 
Wholesale 70 1e7O7 OW. a WashinatonibledmeGiicree 
MEATS and PROVISIONS |-——————— 


BELZ BROTHERS 
DYEING AND CLEANING CO. 


Hospitals and Institutions Our Specialty The Odorless Dry Cleaners 
‘ 376 
We Call and Deliver Telephones { 777 
Lake and Marion Streets 
PHONES: 
Haymarket 0100. Wellington 2800. YOU WANT THE BEST 
It’s at Otto's 
OTTO H. LUHMAN 
910-912 Fulton Street Grocery Meats Bakery 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ' Telephones River Forest 2244, 2245 and 2246 


Lake Street and Ashland Avenue, 
RIVER FOREST 
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America’s Largest 
Distributors 


of No. 10 Canned 
Goods 


OR forty years 
the leading 


specialists in supplying the institutional table. Cur- 
rent price list on request. 


John Sexton & Company 
Wholesale Grocers ‘3 Chicago 


A Real Food 


Branches at Strategic Shipping Points 


Phone West 0209 


hungry feeling. 


Bowm . 
Harlem and Central Aves. 


Phones : Oak Park 82 and Austin 4640 J 


Union Dairy Company 
A Glass of Cold, Sweet Bow- Pasteurized 
man’s Milk a only ree MILK, CREAM AND 
your thirst, but satisfies that BUTTER 


2621-27 Wilcox Street 
cmap pone CHICAGO 


Country Plant— Lisle, Ill. 
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Ghe Dove Shop 


BEOUSES: —= LINGERIE 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


HOSIERY NOTIONS 


215 Lake Street, River Forest. 


Standard Dairy Products 
Company 
Perfectly and Properly Pasteurized 
MILK AND CREAM 
2to 4 N. 4th Avenue 


Reduced Rates on Permanent Waves 


ELIZABETH A. LYNCH 


BEAUTY SHOP 


123 South Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 
Phone Oak Park 9260 


Stromberg Allen & Co. 


Printers, Stationers and 
Lithographers 


430 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Telephone Harrison 5600 


COTRELL & LEONARD 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Makers of 


CAPS, GOWNS AND HOODS 


Oak Park 3063 


Western 


Wet Wash Laundries 


Wet, Dry and Flat Work 
Only Soft Water Used | 


5409-11-13 W. Lake St. 


Phones: Austin 0163; 


Chicago, Illinois. 


THOMAS J. WEBB CO. 
CHICAGO 


B. A. RAILTON COMPANY 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
Coffee Roasters, Importers, Manufacturers 


Organized and operated with the express purpose of sup- 
plying the needs of Schools. Colleges, and Institutions. 


Our Natural, Sunny, and Barco Brands, are known 
and used wherever quality products are demanded. 


373-405 W. Erie Street. Chicago, Illinois. 


COMMUNITY SHOP 
F. A. Deacon, Prop. 
THE STORE OF CONVENIENCE 


261-263 Lake Street. Forest 2247 
Supplies of All Kinds 


COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE 


Oak Park Grust & Savings Wank 


LAKE AND MARION STREETS 


Ignazio Guardalabene 
Wholesale 
FRUITS and VEGETABLES 
710 N. Seventh Ave. Maywood, Illinois. 
Telephone Maywood 2823 
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VISITATION HIGH SCHOOL 
For Girls 


Garfield Boulevard and Peoria Street 


Telephone Columbus 667 


JOHN A. MONAHAN 


JOBBING CONFECTIONER 


1504 N. Menard Ave CHICAGO 


Patronize The Rosary College Eagle Advertisers. 
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